THE  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY

alone made decisions. These were the High Council, that of dispatches,
that of finance and, for religious affairs, the Council of Conscience. The
ministers were few: the chancellor, the controller-general and the secre-
taries of state for war, the navy, and the King's household. The King
rarely changed them; he employed only seventeen in fifty-four years of
personal rule, and he selected men of lowly birth so as to have them
entirely within his power. At the very outset of his reign, he brought
about the arrest, trial and life imprisonment of the Superintendent of
Finances, Nicholas Fouquet, a bountiful patron of the arts, who was wor-
shipped by his friends, especially Madame de Sevigne and La Fontaine,
but who had acquired the dangerous habit of confusing the credit of the
State with his own. An overhandsome entertainment which Fouquet
gave the King at his Ch&teau of Vaux-le-Vicomte (and perhaps his
attentions to Louise de la Valliere) brought about his downfall, probably
undeserved, for he was a finance officer 'like others', whose peculations
respected the custom of the land, and whose intelligence and courage
were above the average. The legal proceedings were irregular; no docu-
ment of any sort was supplied to the accused; the presiding officer was
changed in the court of first instance; the court was made up of die
superintendent's foes. In a word, no shred of justice. Locked up at
Pignerol in 1664, Fouquet died there in 1680; the whole business arouses
our curiosity and does the regime small honour.

But the generation of ministers which followed was ably chosen.
Colbert, Le Tellier and his son Louvois, fulfilled their tasks as "chief
clerks* as scrupulously as any men could. In the field of finance, Colbert's
job was a hard one, for he had to deal with a lavish sovereign. *I entreat
your Majesty', he wrote to the King, 'to allow me to say that in war and
in peace, Your Majesty has never consulted his finances to determine
his expenditures...' 3n Colbert's view, endowed as he was with common
sense, that rarest of qualities among technical men, there was no other
means of balancing the budget than to increase receipts and diminish
expenses: "We must save five pennies on unnecessary things. I assure
Your Majesty that, for my part, a useless meal costing two thousand
francs brings me unbelievable pain . . .' He tried also to simplify public
accounting, to lessen the number of exemptions from the^poll-tax, to
soften the harshness of the prosecution and the means of compulsion
used against tax receivers. But his task remained ever incomplete because
of the wars which endlessly caused new deficits. The King's solicitude
for 'glory' outmatched his concern for straightening out his finances.
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